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By Laura Davies Holt 


AY’S a laughing maiden Carefree, thoughtless, winsome, 
With blossoms in her hair, With lovers at her feet, 
Gauzy draperies flying, She scatters wide her favors 
Sunshine everywhere. To all she haps to meet. 
Pink and white and golden, May’s a singing maiden 
Violet, deepest blue, With mischief in her eyes. 
Hyacinth and crimson, Who could keep from loving 
She offers all to you. Such a dainty prize? 
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Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal of the Detroit Dav School for the Deaf, utilizing the 
RADIOEAR for special work by moving it to the auditorium. 


In Less Than ‘Iwo Years 


More than one thousand supposedly deaf children are learning to speak as hearing 
children learn to talk. They are now able to hear the voice (by means of the Radioear 
Teaching Set) as normal hearing children. They are no longer being trained as deaf 
children, but are being given instruction as hard of hearing children. 


In the very near future any school claiming progressiveness in teaching must recognize 
the fact that more than three-fourths of the so-called deaf children have usable residual 
hearing. With the means now at hand for utilizing this hearing, training them as deaf 
children is nothing more than a social and economic waste. 


In less than two years over twenty schools have started with the Radioear System of 
teaching and new ones are being rapidly added. Residual hearing is the most valuable 
factor in the education of more than three-fourths of these so-called deaf children and it is 
becoming increasingly more valuable all the time. 
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Put the appropriate 


table or desk in YOUR 
SCHOOL 


E. H. SHELDON & GO. 
MUSKEGON Science Tables 


Home _ Economics 


MICH. Desks 


Multi-Service features increase their 
adaptability economize  class-room 
space—reduce your costs. 


Master designing provides maximum 
efficiency — quick, dependable 


justment—utilizing modern features. 


Sheldon Bolt Construction—Sheldon Selected Birch and Maple Woods— 
Sheldon Hardware guarantees to you—long life under most trying atmos- 
pheric conditions—supporting the heaviest service. 


Complete Literature 
Sent FREE 


When you plan equipment for drawing room— 
shop—laboratory or class-room let our ex- 
perienced engineers advise with you—submit- 
ting sketches and estimates. They have served 
thousands of customers satisfactorily. : 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY “i MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Call for the Annual 
Meeting of the 
Association 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting (Business Ses- 
sion) of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on Thursday, 
July 3, 1930, at 11 A.M. 


The special business will be the election of five 
directors to serve three years, in place of those 
whose term of office. expires in 1930, viz., Gordon 
Berry, Elbert A. Gruver, Bessie N. Leonard, Mary 
McCowen, and Harris Taylor. In accordance with 
a provision of the constitution, nominations for 
the office of director must be made in writing, and 
received by the President and the Secretary not 
less than thirty (30) days before the date of the 
annual meeting. Only active members (those 
whose dues are paid for the current year) and life 
members may vote at this election. 

Other business matters, such as the reports of 
officers and committees, will be considered. 


H. M. McMANAWAY, President. 
T. C. FORRESTER, Secretary. 
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Looks Into Books 


THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Laura Davies Holt, whose names is familiar 
to VoLTA Review readers, lives in Houston, 
Texas, and has her ‘May time’ early. 


Another article in a series of reports on the 
use of silent reading as a means of teaching 
normal use of language to young deaf children 
is contributed by Helen Hammer. Miss Ham- 
mer has done much original work in the devel- 
opment into an educationally sound and mod- 
ern teaching procedure of what started as an 
experiment in adaptation of normal methods 
to the teaching of the deaf. 


The article by Norman B. Moore, discussed 
by Dr. Gordon Berry of the Association's Board 
of Directors, will furnish answers td some of 
the questions aroused by the Child Health Day 
article in the April VoLTa Review. 


Anders Hansen, Superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf in Nyborg, Denmark, is one of 
the best-known educators of the deaf in Europe, 
and a most valued contributor to our pages. 


Mr. Pranshanker L. Desai, Superintendent of 
the School for the Deaf at Ahmedabad, India, 


keeps us in touch with his institution, and sup- 
plied the facts for the article by Norman T. Me- 
Manaway, Assistant Superintendent of the VOLTA 
BUREAU. 


It is doubtful whether there is a school for 
the deaf in the world where the name of Caro- 
line A. Yale is unfamiliar. Miss Yale, Princi- 
pal Emeritus of Clarke School, is honoring the 
Voita Review by contributing a series of 
sketches to the new department, “Home and 
School.” 


Jennie Mayes Stroud is an ambitious young 
teacher in the Florida School for the Deaf. She 
is a native of Georgia, a college graduate, and a 
normal graduate of Clarke School. 


If the mothers of all deaf children showed the 
same intelligent interest in their problems as 
does Mrs. J. O. Montegut of Louisiana, deaf- 
ness would be less of a handicap. 


Ruth E. O’Brien is a resident of Milwaukee 
who is enthusiastic about her city and wants 
the members of the Association to know to what 
an attractive place they will go for the summer 
school and meeting. 
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A Project in Community Life 


An Opportunity for the Teacher of the Deaf 


By HELEN L. HAMMER 


ODERN kindergarten - primary 
education makes use of projects 
adapted to the kindergarten and 
first three grades of the elementary school. 
The projects deal with activities of the home 
and community life, farm life, social types, 
clothing, transportation, the celebration of 
holidays and many other subjects related to 
children’s experiences as a basis for the de- 
velopment and teaching of the social studies 
and civics in the grammar grades. There are 
various ways of presenting selected material 
and many devices can be used. 

With young children the project is 
worked out on a very large but simple scale. 
For example, a class may decide to work 
out a business street on which there are sev- 
eral stores. With the help of the teacher 
they appoint committees to plan for the va- 
rious stores, such as “drug store committee,” 
“grocery store committee” and ‘meat mar- 
ket committee.” After some discussion, they 
may decide to make the stores out of large 
blocks and boxes so that they can go into 
them and really play store. They bring boxes 
from home and get some from the different 
stores. With their own initiative and sug- 
gestions from the teacher, they build and 
arrange shelves, doors, windows, materials, 
and things that are kept in the stores. They 
use hammers, saws, wood, clay, cardboard, 
cloth, pictures, etc., to work out their various 
needs. Very often a visit to a store clears 
up a point on which there is some doubt. 


The teacher correlates and ties up this 
work with reading experiences, and many 
times with number work. Sometimes a 
project is worked out on the sand table on 
a smaller scale. Often a class works out 
just one activity such as the playground or 
the library. The projects are innumerable, 
as are the ways of working them out. They 
can be selected and adapted to whatever 
local situations and conditions may exist. 
The children love this work and it makes 
them think. People in charge of places 
visited are very willing to explain to the chil- 
dren how things are done. They get a fund 
of knowledge in a very interesting manner. 
Such work as this offers just as many pos- 
sibilities to the teacher of the deaf as to 
the teacher of the hearing child. 


The writer of this article and her class 
of young deaf children at the Parker Practice 
Day School in Chicago have just finished 
working out a project in community life on 
the fire department. The head of the kinder- 
garten primary department of the Chicago 
Normal College gave the class a fire station 
which one of the members of her training 
class had made as a project. It was made 
of a cardboard box painted bright red and 
labelled “Fire Department” in black letters. 
The children were delighted with it and it 
was used as a beginning for a sand table 
project. The class had a doll house which 
was used last year in their reading work. 
They decided to put the doll house and the 
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fire station on the sand table on a street. 
Then they could play that the house was 
on fire. 

The first thing that the class did was to 
thumb-tack heavy tan paper on the sand 
table cover. They put the fire engine sta- 
tion at one end of the table and the doll 
house at the other end. Then the class took 
an excursion to find out what to put on 
the street. They saw street lights, stop and 
go lights, car tracks, a street car, a milk 
wagon, some automobiles, sidewalks, stores 
and houses. On their return to the room, 
the teacher wrote a list on the blackboard 
of what had been seen, using questions as 
stimuli for responses from the class. They 
decided to make the sidewalks first, so 
thumb-tacked narrow strips of white paper 
on to the tan paper where they wanted the 
sidewalks to be. They drew black lines 
across the paper to represent cracks in the 
sidewalks. One of the children wanted some 
grass on the street, so the grassy spots were 
painted green and the car track was painted 
black right over the tan paper. A toy car 
was put on the track. They wanted a tree 
near the fire station and one near Billy's 
house, so with the aid of a set of tinker 
toys, sponges and green ink, they made some 
trees that really stood up. They then made 
street lights out of tinker toys and circles of 
white paper which represented globes. With 
colored paper and tinker toys they made stop 
and go lights. One of the children wanted 
a fence around the house, so she cut one 
out of heavy brown paper. As the sand 
table is near the wall, the ends of the fence 
were thumb tacked to it so that it also stood 
up. The class decided that they would not 
have any stores on the street. They made 
a milk wagon and a small red auto out of 
candy boxes. — 

The next step was a visit to the neigh- 


- borhood fire station. The firemen were par- 


ticularly interested in them, and the children 
enjoyed their visit. The firemen put them 
up on the hook and ladder truck, let them 
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try on their helmets, rang the fire gong for 
them and slid down the pole for them. It 
was a very interesting experience. 


The teacher brought a toy fire engine — 


truck and a toy hook and ladder truck to 
school, also a toy bus. A little book called 
“Gyp and The Firemen,” of the Social 
Science series by Helen S.' Read,‘ furnished 
some interesting and relatively easy reading 


material which was used by the class. An- — 
other little book, Firemen,” by Char- 


lotte Kuh, contained some very good pic- 


tures, too. The children, with the help of — 
pictures, books and suggestions from the ~ 


teacher, made a paper fire hydrant, a paper 
hose, some black paper smoke, some red 


and yellow paper flames, a stream of blue — 
paper water and some cardboard firemen. - 
Some of the firemen were on ladders. One — 


had the hose and one on the roof of the 
house had an axe. A set of dolls, Sally, 
Billy, Mother, Father,. Grandmother and 
Grandfather, stood near the house watching 


the firemen work. They are Vieder toys and — 


have wide bases on which they stand. 


The whole project was very interesting, © 


and the children enjoyed it, especially 
Arthur, whose father is a fireman. It was 
tied up with a number of reading experti- 
ences. The dolls were called ‘‘Sally and 
Billy” because the class had used Miss Mar- 
jorie Hardy's pre-primers, ‘‘Sally and Billy,” 


last year. They are reading ‘Wag and Puff,” 
the primer of Miss Hardy's series, at — 


present. 


Three reading charts were developed in 
connection with the project in the mannet 


described in the article, “The Second Step — 


in a Silent Reading Experiment,” which was 
published in the April, 1929, number of 


THE Review. The charts are as fol- 


lows: 
I. ‘The Fire Station 


We went to the fire station.: 
We saw a big hook and ladder truck. 
There were tall ladders on it. 
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We saw a big hose and some axes. 

The fireman put Lois, Robert, Arthur _ 
Shirley on the truck. 

Lois was the driver. 

The fireman put his helmet on Evan's head. 

Then we went upstairs. 

We saw the firemen’s beds. 

We saw their rubber boots, too. 

The fireman rang the bell for us. 

He slid down the pole for us, too. 

We saw many things. 

Then we went back to school. 


II. Fire! Fire! 


Billy's house was on fire. 

Billy's father telephoned to the fire station. 

He said, “Come quickly, our home is on 
fire!” 

The firemen put on their rubber boots. 

They put on their rubber coats and helmets. 

They jumped up on the fire engine truck. 

They jumped up on the hook and ladder 
truck. 

Then they drove out of the fire station. 

“Clang! Clang!” said the fire gong. 

Soon the fire trucks stopped near Billy's 
house. 

Big yellow and red flames came out of the 
windows. 

Sally and Billy were afraid. 

Some of the firemen pulled the hose off of 
the truck. 

They fastened it to the fire hydrant. 

Then they turned on the water. 

Some of the firemen put tall ladders up 
to the windows. 

They went up the ladders and climbed into 
the house. 

They had axes in their hands. 

They worked very hard. 

Soon the fire was out. 

Sally, Billy, Mother, Father, Grandmother 
and Grandfather were very happy. 

They thanked the firemen. 

Then the firemen went back to the fire sta- 
tion, 

We made a picture of this story on our 
sand table. 
This chart was written, but not printed. 


III. Our Street 


We made a street on our sand table. 
We have many things on it. 
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Here are the things we have on it: 

a house 

a bus 

a fire station 

a street car 

a fire engine truck 

a hook and ladder truck 

some dolls. 
The dolls are Sally, Billy, Mother, Father, 

Grandfather and Grandmother. 
We made some things for our street. 
Here are the things we made: 

some sidewalks 

some trees 

some grass 

a fence 

some street lights 

some stop and go lights 

a street car track 

some paper firemen 

some paper smoke 

some paper flames 

some ladders 

a fire hydrant 

a paper hose 

a little red auto 

a milk wagon. 
We played that Billy's house was on fire. 


Modern devices and means of testing com- 
prenhension such as multiple answer tests. 
true and false statements, and sentence com- 
pletion exercises were used as well as ques- 
tion. forms in connection with the reading 
of the charts. The charts were then put to- 
gether with rings and a cover was put on 
them with the title “Our Fire Project’ on 
it. The class had a permanent record of 
the project in the form of a large chart book 
which was kept so that they could read it 
any time that they wished to do so. The 
class also made individual books which they 
illustrated. The reading charts and some 
comprehension tests were typewritten and 
pasted into these books, too, so that each 
child had a record of his own. 

The project enlarged the children’s 
vocabulary in lip-reading, speech and read- 
ing. It offered a new way to develop read- 
ing experiences, and it made the children 
think of ways to work out the different 
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things that they made, They learned about 
the work of the fire department in a very 
simple manner. A great deal of knowledge 
was obtained by means of this different 
approach and the children were intensely in- 


terested in the whole project. 
References on Community Life Projects 
in Kindergarten-Primary work: 
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Hartman, ‘““The Child and His School,” 
Hartman, ‘‘Home and Community Life.” 
Parker and Temple, “Unified Kinder. 
garten and First Grade Teaching.” 
McMurtry, “Teaching by Projects.” 
Annie Moore, ‘The Primary School.” 
Rugg and Schumaker, “The Child Cen- 
tered School.” 
Hillegas and Others, “The Class Room 
Teacher,” pp. 62-162. 


Prevention of Congenital Deafness 


By NoRMAN B. Moore 


T is impossible to say what science may 
I achieve in the prevention of congenital 

deafness. Progress has been made 
through the years, and some accumulated 
experience and observation is available upon 
which to develop a more positive practice. 
Because there has been progress, and be- 
cause of the uncertainty which still re- 
mains—more especially because cases of 
congenital deafness continue to reduce the 
efficiency of mankind and subtract from the 
joy of humanity—it is worth while to give 
careful thought to some of the more com- 
monly accepted theories concerning this 
matter. 

The words of Christ, ‘“Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” have been 
true for all ages. They are just as true to- 
day, especially for Youth. It is Youth which 
must assume the responsibility of parent- 
hood; a parenthood which from time to 
time brings into the world defective chil- 
dren. One of the surest means of prevent- 
ing any congenital defect is through in- 
formation given potential parents and the 
intelligence and altruism with which they 
act upon this information. It is, therefore, 
clearly the right of Youth to know, the duty 
of Experience to tell what there is to know, 
that responsibility may be met without fear 
of the harvest. 

Some of the causes of congenital deaf- 


ness are known. There was a time when 
French authorities assigned to effects of 
venereal diseases in parents as high as 50% 
of congenital and early deafness. A rate so 
high as that has not been thought to exist 
in the United States at any time; never- 
theless it is believed that a large percentage 
of feeble-mindedness in various degrees, 
and of physical deficiency and defect, includ- 
ing deafness, is due to this cause, a cause 
which in the opinion of some may originate 
so far back as to affect, literally, ‘‘the third 
and fourth generation” in the form of a 
tendency to the defect. The youth old 
enough to fall into temptation or to be 
placed in an environment providing infec- 
tion is entitled to that knowledge which 
will guard against such dire consequences. 

It is believed that another large percent 
age of defective hearing may be traced di- 
rectly to the effects of alcohol upon the 
systems of parents. 

It is suspected that tuberculosis may 
account for some of the cases of congenital 
deafness. 

This is certain: wholesome, happy, 


healthy Youth makes the best material from 


which to rear a race. This justifies amy 
legitimate means to protect Youth to this 
end. 


If knowledge on the part of any if 


dividual that he or she is likely for any 
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reason to produce defective children leads 
to that altruistic decision to deny themselves 
children, and if such individuals increase 
in numbers through the years, then we 
may be sure that congenital deafness, along 
with other defects, will be proportionally 
lessened. 

Choice of ancestors is a factor in prevent- 
ing congenital deafness. We may be unable 
to choose our own parents, but we, each of 
us, select half of the ancestors of our chil- 
dren. Exhaustive studies appear to have 
established the fact that when a strain of 
defect in the family of one parent unites 
with a similar strain in the family of the 
other, the defect is likely to recur possibly 
in a more intensified form, in the children, 
even though the parents are themselves 
free from it. Deafness acquired after birth 
is considered to be less transmissible, but 
any deafness or tendency in that diréction 


which might be attributed to inheritance - 


should be carefully considered. Deafness in 


. the family of only one parent may or may 


not be transmitted, according to the present 
theory; but the tendency persists, the defect 
sometimes failing in one generation only 
to appear in the next, more frequently when 
two strains of defectiveness have been 
united. 


A possible cause of congenital defects has 
been discussed among scientists: namely in 
conception that occurs when either parent 
is greatly wearied, is physically exhausted, 
or has alcohol in the system. 

Another, less frequent but no less con- 
siderable, cause of deafness and of even 
more serious defects is the difficult birth, 
duting which the head of the child is in- 
jured, by instruments or otherwise. With 
the precautions observed by modern physi- 
Gans in the care of expectant mothers, and 
the perfecting of methods of delivery, this 
danger has been reduced to a minimum. 


Prenatal care is proving to have an im- 


portant bearing on the health of the child. 
The less of fad and more of conscientious 
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following of skilled advice as to diet, rest, 
exercise and general care there is by ex- 
pectant mothers, the less defect there will 
be. 


These few points, understood and intel- 
ligently acted upon by the average citizen, 
would reduce our percentage of congenital 
deafness. 


Discussion 
By GORDON Berry, M.D. 


ie has been my privilege to read the fore- 
going article on hereditary deafness and 
I recommend it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. We remember 
that Dr. Alexander Graham Bell did much 
investigating in this field, leaving volumin- 
ous data and perhaps the most complete 
literature then collected, to be preserved at 
the Volta Bureau. One very interesting 
group he studied was the isolated deaf 


- colony at Gay’s Head on Martha's Vineyard 


Island, which has intermarried for years and 
has continued to produce succeeding gen- 
erations of deaf children. Researches should 
be carried further, and I am hoping that 
some day our American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
may encourage and promulgate such a 
study. 

The laws of heredity always have been 
of intense interest to mankind. So early a 
writer as Hippocrates formulated his ideas 
on the subject. Relatively little exact sci- 
entific information was made available until 
the twentieth century when Darwin gave us 
his famous doctrine of hereditary control 
through “natural selection” and a “survival 
of the fittest.” It was in 1866 that Gregor 
Mendel of Bohemia published the results 
of his investigations, but it was not until 
the beginning of this century that his so- 
called Mendelian law attracted much atten- 
tion. He did his work with common garden 
peas, cross-fertilizing between “tall” peas 
and “dwarf” peas and noting the results 
through years of detailed experimentation. 
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He found that “‘tallness’” was a “dominant” 
trait and the “short” peas were “recessive.” 


= x S 


If one tall (T) was combined with one short 
(S), the next or hybrid generation (T*) were 
all “tall” (hybrid-tall) containing in them 
“short” possibilities which cropped out in 
successive generations in terms of three tall 
to one short. One of these three talls was 
pure (T), two of them were hybrid-tall 
(T*) (as after the first crossing). The pure 
tall and the pure short would breed true but 
the two hybrid tall would each again breed 
one true tall, two hybrid-tall and one true 
short. 


Since Mendel’s day, much research has | 


been done, with plants and with animals. 
Repeated and intelligent selections and 
crossings in plants will emphasize certain 
characteristics and eliminate others. This is 
how Mark Carleton found the wheat that 
would withstand the black rust and how 
George Shull proved that desirable charac- 
teristics of corn could be found and held. 

One difficulty in applying these theories 
to deafness is that there are different forms 
and degrees of deafness. At Gay Head on 
Martha’s Vineyard, two deaf parents will 
have deaf children. But, according to our 
Mendelian principle, we may have two 
normals with deafness in their ancestry, and 
if they marry, they may have a deaf child. 
The further back in their ancestry this deaf- 
ness was last present, the less the chance of 
its cropping out again; and, of course, if 
one parent has no deaf taint, that lessens 
still more the danger of its appearing in 
their children. 

Certain characteristics are grantedly in- 
heritable. The color of the eyes or skin, the 
type of nose, the shape of the hand, the size 
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of the body, these may pass down in fam. 
ilies or in races. Abnormalities may also be 
passed on. In some families geniuses recur, 
in others insanity. Syphilis and tuberculosis 
are probably not truly inherited but are 
actually transmitted to the child im utero 
(while the mother is carrying it). True con- 
genital deafness is apparently to be classed 
as a hereditary form. Otosclerosis in its true 
type usually does not appear until adole. 
scence, but the tendency is thought by most 
otologists to be inheritable. Certain forms 
very closely simulate otosclerosis, which ate 
thought not to be transmissible from parent 
to child. The American Otological Society is 
now fostering research which will lead to- 
ward a better understanding of progressive 
deafness in its different forms. Some of the 
members of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing are 
lending themselves to this effort by having 
careful records made of their hearing 
capacity and arranging for a post-mortem 
examination of their temporal bones. It is 
rather a beautiful thought that those of us 
who are shackled with differing degrees of 
deafness may ourselves contribute toward 4 
better understanding of this malady and s0 
help free our children’s children. 

Another method of approach toward 4 
fuller knowledge of the hereditary laws gov- 
erning deafness is for some of the readers 
of this magazine to join together in an a 
sembly and study of the material right at out 
doors. The schools for the deaf are ideal 
research centers. Devices for a more ac 
curate testing of the hearing are becoming 
available. Otologists and laboratory workers 
are examining the nature and causes. The 
imagination enjoys dwelling on the light 
that might shine through the clouds of ut 
certainty if the regular workers in the field 
of deafness should lend themselves to such 
constructive effort. A genius is not needed. 
In the history of human progress it & 
usually the ordinary potter's vessel that 
chosen to vitally serve its Master. 
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The First Case in the World 


Miss Petra Heiberg’s Report 


By ANDERS HANSEN 


HEN young Helen Keller learned 
We another deaf-blind child, Ragn- 

hild Kaata in Norway, had been 
taught to speak, she gave those around her 
no rest until they had promised her that she 
also might acquire that most precious and 
almost sacred means of carrying mental ac- 
tivities from man to man: the human voice, 
articulate speech. 

As her teacher, Mrs. Macy, then Miss 
Sullivan, was not familiar with articulation 
teaching, they went to Boston to the expert, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, for Helen’s first lessons. 

When, years ago, I had the great privi- 
lege to meet that distinguished educator of 
the deaf in the Horace Mann School, it was 
natural that our conversation on educational 
questions also touched upon her work with 
Miss Keller. It was evident that that event 


_ had impressed itself deeply upon her mem- 


ory, for without hesitation and without con- 
sulting any written notes she could tell me 
the effect of her efforts on the very first day. 
Helen had been a brilliant pupil in articu- 
lation as well as in her other studies, despite 
the heavy handicap of a double nature: 
total blindness as well as total deafness. 

In his “Lectures” published in 1906, Dr. 
Graham Bell, answering a direct question, 
made this statement about the speech of 
Helen Keller: “It was distinct and perfectly 
intelligible to persons not accustomed to 
the deaf.” 

It is very fortunate that all the main fea- 
tures concerning the education of Helen Kel- 


MISS PETRA HEIBERG 


ler have been recorded and preserved for 
posterity in “The Story of My Life,” which 
constitutes a true treasury for pedogogical 
studies not only for teachers of the deaf but 
for all teachers. It is perhaps worthwhile to 
state, parenthetically, that the Italian school 
authorities consider the pedagogical princi- 
ples recorded in that book so valuable that 
the reading of it is made compulsory for the 
young students in the Italian training col- 
leges for teachers of normal children. 
While so much has been published on the 
training of Helen Keller, as well as on the 
education of Laura Bridgman, only a very 
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HANSEN HOFGAARD 


limited number of persons, whose number 
shrinks from year to year, know anything 
about the training of the first orally taught 
deaf-blind person in the world, viz., Ragn- 
hild Kaata in Norway. 

In my humble judgment the pioneer work 
of teaching articulation and lip-reading to a 
deaf-blind pupil is a pedagogical deed of 
such almost gigantic greatness that it 
should not sink down into the darkness of 
oblivion. Therefore I have repeatedly asked 
the last surviving of the teachers who in- 
structed Ragnhild Kaata, Miss Petra Heiberg 
of Hamar, Norway, to give a record of the 
education of that first deaf-blind pupil in 
the world who acquired speech. 

Though the task was in no way easy for 
Miss Heiberg, because of the almost entire 
absence of printed or written material, in 
in public or private possession, which could 
throw light on the training of Ragnhild, she 
has finally written a statement (Alas, but 
very brief!) of what she and others remem- 
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ber of the school years of the Norwegian 
“Helen Keller’ who probably was less well 
equipped mentally than her famous “‘sister” 
in U. S. A., but who was still quite intelli- 
gent. She might have attained a much high- 
er level of perfection if the same means to 
facilitate her education had been at hand as 
were available for the instruction of Miss 
Keller: a good library of books for the blind; 
her writing machine, and the human ‘‘ma- 
terial”; her home surroundings as well as 
an intelligent and devoted teacher to assist 
her all day, and sometimes even at night, 
to guide her on her strides from darkness 
into light. For educational results . depend 
not only upon inborn brain power in the in- 
dividual case, but to a great extent upon ex- 
terior conditions and manifold influences 
as well. 

Miss Heiberg writes the following state- 
ment on the education of Miss Kaata: 

“Ragna Kaata was the first deaf-blind per- 
son in the world who learned to talk. She 
was born in Vestre Slidre, in 1873. She lost 
hearing, sight, and smell through disease 
in 1876. Shortly afterwards she seemed to 
have lost her recollection of language. She 
grew up in the darkest silence, but she was 
a healthy child. When she was about 13 
years old a teacher of her neighborhood 
wrote an article in a local newspaper about 
the existence of that unhappy creature. This 
aréused some interest, which led to het 
transfer in 1888 to the oral school for the 
deaf in Hamar; the school provided, in the 
Norwegian organization, for the C-pupils 
(slowest pupils), whose headmaster was 
Elias Hansen Hofgaard. 


“He began at once to teach her orally. She 
was totally deaf and her eyes had been re- 
moved by an operation. Her teacher had 
only her sense of touch to rely upon. He 
placed her finger on his own mouth and let 
her feel his nose and throat to teach het 
the positions and movements of the articu- 
lation organs. It meant long, tedious and 
persistent repetitions before he succeeded im 
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having her imitate the sound 4. Then the 
key was found, and he knew that he would 
reach the goal. It was a long way before the 
yarious sounds and syllables were learned, 
but he then knew that it was possible to 
feel the sound from the mouth and the 
throat. He had found the road which would 
lead to a result. He continued to teach 
Ragnhild speech in a similar manner to that 
used with his seeing 
pupils. His wonder- 
ful discovery, which 
no other before him 
had found, suggest- 
ed to him the method 
which he continued 
to use throughout 
her school life. Her 
aptitude for lip-read- 
ing was simply phe- 
nomenal. As can be 
seen in the photo- 
she placed 
her fingers against 
the underlip of her 
interlocutor (unlike 
Miss Keller, who 
places her hand on 
the cheek so near the 
mouth that a finger 
or two can feel the 
movements of the 
lipsp—A.H.). Her ar- 
ticulation was as 
distinct and good as will be found among 
the best ordinary deaf pupils. 

“The graph (page 226) shows a lead 
pencil letter to Miss Heiberg, written be- 
tween elevated lines in 1930, phrases and 
spelling being correct. 

“She used books with embossed print for 
reading, but the literature in such types was 
very scarce and not fit for textbooks. Mr. 
Hofgaard felt himself in a dilemma. He then 
began to try to invent a writing machine of 
faised letters which could be used both by 
teacher and pupil. He worked strenuously 
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at this problem for several years, when his 
other duties did not claim his time—and 
spent a quite considerable amount of his 
modest income on it. 

“The point writing was invented by the 
blind Frenchman, Louis Braille, 1806- 
1852, but his great invention had not then 
quite superseded the use of Latin letters in 
schools for the blind in Norway, and out- 
side those schools it 
was but little known. 
Hofgaard’s models 
for a new writing 
machine only caused 
him disappointment 
and expense. He got 
hold of a chart of 
the point alphabet 
and a small appara- 
tus, and one day he 
asked me if I would 
like to try it. He did 
not believe it would 
render any practical 
help for Ragnhild, 
but if I would give it 
a trial, we might see. 
As the youngest of 
the junior teachers, 
he had selected me 
as his assistant teach- 
er for her. I brought 
the machine and the 
chart home with me 
and copied it for my pupil, and she learned 
it very quickly. Mr. Hofgaard was in the 
meantime occupied with his invention and 
other tasks, and it was not so often that he 
came into my room to survey the teaching 
of Ragnhild. One day after school was over, 
he heard her read aloud from the text of a 
catechism he had written for the deaf pupils, 
which had not been ‘produced in embossed 
letters. He was delighted. And when I 
came to school the following morning, he 
gave me a hearty welcome which I never 
shall forget. He was so deeply moved that 
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A New Year Note Written by Ragnhild Kaata to Miss Heiberg. The translation follows: 


Dear Teacher: Petra Heiberg, 


A happy New Year and thank you for the letter I got Xmas evening. Thank you because I 
may come on a visit to the Home for Deaf. My mother will accompany me. My greetings to all 
in the Home who were there when I stayed there the other year. With kind regards from my 


mother and your friend. 


he could hardly speak. He held in his hand 
the bundle of point-written sheets which, 
to him, personally, was a ‘closed book,” 
and then he exclaimed: “This is then my 
catechism which Ragnhild has learned to 
read and to remember, and in such a short 
time.’ 

“He could easily ascertain that she knew 
it. He sat down and read aloud from his own 
catechism. He collected the sheets and said, 
‘They must be bound,’ and he went down 
town to a bookbinder and had the book 
bound with gilt letters at its back! 

“This was my first experience with point- 
writing. There were plenty of errors and 
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1730. 


Nereng, den 6 January, 1930 


RAGNHILD KAATA. 


erasures, and it was poor work as a textbook, 
but to Mr. Hofgaard it was an excellent help 
in his vain endeavours to construct his mi 
chine. His economic situation was very ut 
satisfactory, but his delight in having found 
this means of communication let him for 
get these troubles, momentarily, and im thé 
moment of a childish and happy mood ht 
offered me a new bicycle as a present; cdl 
were at that time the highest wish of tit 
young people in Hamar! 

“From this time he stopped working @ 
his writing machine because the point-wiit 
ing quite sufficed for,our purpose. 

“Ragnhild continued to progress satit 
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RAGNHILD KAATA, WITH HER MOTHER AND TEACHER IN FRONT OF HER 
HUMBLE HOME 


factorily. She also learned various sorts of is happier than most others despite her lone- 
knitting, as well as to string pearls and sew _liness. She left school in 1897. Her lip-read- 
them on material. After she finished the ing is at least as good yet as when she was 
school she was confirmed and returned to the in the school, probably even better. Her 
small cottage in the mountains to live with speech is as clear and distinct as that of the 
her widowed mother. They are very poor, best among ordinary deaf persons. 

but Ragnhild is of a sunny disposition and “The photograph, made in 1923, shows 
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A GROUP AT THE SCHOOL SHOWING MISS KAATA, ELLEN KVIA, MISS HEI- 
BERG AND OTHERS 
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her standing outside the humble little 
wooden hut, between her teacher and her 
aged mother, with some knitting in her 
hands. 

“After Ragnhild ' Kaata had finished her 
education .other deaf-blind pupils entered, 
and I taught them orally after the same 
pedagogical principles. 

“Ellen Kvia, from Stavanger, was both 
deaf and blind as well as crippled. Despite 
her delicate health she made marvelous 
progress during her short stay in the school. 
The method had then been fixed and the first 
faltering attempts had been replaced by a 
definite scheme of instruction. The school 
material had been improved considerably 
also, through the new point-writing machine 
invented by a teacher of the blind in Ger- 
many, Oscar Picht. A knitting machine 
added much to her happiness and she be- 
came quite an expert in its use. Her produc- 
tions from this machine have greatly assisted 
her to support herself. 

“Anna Forsberg entered the school in 
1915, when she was 13 years old. She had 
lost both hearing and sight through an ac- 
cident. 

“I first started her training using the 
Hofgaard method with lip-reading, but it 
proved to be almost a failure with her. I 
then adopted a quite different proceeding. 
She was in full possession of ordinary 
language. I then tried to get in contact with 
her by writing ordinary letters with her own 
finger on the top of a table. This proved 
very slow too, and it seemed almost hopeless 
at the beginning. She did not at all under- 
stand the situation of the dark night which 
had so suddenly enclosed her. She evidently 
believed she had come to a hospital to be 
cured, and she had not the faintest idea 
that she had been sent to a school to be 
taught something or that she was expected 
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to speak out what I was writing with her 
finger on the desk. 


“T had written letters, as, a; 0, u, i, endless 
times without any effect when it suddenly 
dawned upon her to say: “a.” Then the key 
to her prison was found. All the other 
sounds came in a rush, as well as words, al- 
most by themselves; and soon we conversed, 
Ellen, who was taught after the Hofgaard 
lip-reading method, soon discovered that I 
used another method when talking to Anna 
than when talking to her. And she insisted 
that she would communicate in the same 
way, when talking to Anna. This was also 
quite necessary if they should understand 
each other. 

“She learned this method on her own in- 
itiative, and with her usual energy it did not 
take her long. Afterwards she preferred that 
means of communication. Ellen left the 
school in 1917 and Anna three years later, 
in 1920. 

“The association, ‘For the Welfare of the 
Deaf,’ has established a home in Hamar for 
training and employment of deaf persons. 
And these three deaf-blind women met in 
that home in the autumn of 1928 to enjoy 
the companionship of each other, and to take 
an advanced course in machine knitting, as 
well as other handwork. They were quite 
clever in knitting, and they enjoyed select- 
ing the most difficult hand-knitted patterns 
for their machine knitting. They live at long 
distances from each other, but they keep up 
a regular correspondence for ase mutual 
enjoyment. 

“The last photograph shows from left 
to right in the lower row Miss Heiberg, 
Ragnhild Kaata and Ellen Kvia, on the 
steps of the home in Hamar.” 


Signed, Petra Heiberg, 
Hamar, in February, 1930. 
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Light Out of Darkness 


By NorMAN T. 


OES not this title suggest lines from 
an old poem? Or a phrase from a 
florid oration ? Or certainly a roman- 
tic description? Why, any of these rather 
than a chapter of a government document! 
Yet that is just the source from which they 
are taken: a report of the British Land Com- 
missioner for the Bombay Presidency, 1908- 
09. They were used to characterize. an in- 
stitution recently brought to prominent focus 
in the news of the day through the dedica- 
tion of a new building. This institution, the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, is located 
in Ahmedabad, British India, in the prov- 
ince of that same name. 

Located under the shadow of the Tropic 
of Cancer, near the west coast of the Indian 
peninsula, a hundred miles or so north of 
Bombay, the city finds reason to be proud 
of the school which has brought it, for the 
moment, into the spotlight. It is situated in 
the less populous section of that over-peo- 
pled region. Here the first non-urban work 
in behalf of India’s deaf children was be- 
gun twenty-two years ago. 

The history of the school differs little from 
that of other schools beginning a work amid 
surroundings which are never entirely hospi- 
table. In this case, with caste systems, wide- 
ly diverse religious groups, racial antipathies, 
and an almost continuous political unrest, 
we could expect no less than a prolonged 
story of privation, slow recognition, meager 
equipment. 

But on January 25 of this year a new era 
dawned for the school. On this day a new 
building was dedicated, in a ceremony pre- 
sided over by that man whose followers call 
him ‘India’s Man of the Hour, Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is very significant that just on 
the eve of his most recent and apparently 
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most persistent political campaign, this world 
figure should have stopped to preside at these 
ceremonies. It is more significant that he 
did so as a second choice, filling the office 
for a no less illustrious personage, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, poet, philosopher, 
scholar, who was stricken with a sudden 
illness on the eve of the dedication. 

The interesting account which we have 
from the press of the Khadayata, Ahmeda- 
bad, has much that would be worthy. of re- 
production if space would permit. It must be 
briefed, or quoted in snatches. One would 
like to know more of the native nobleman, 
Sardar, Sir Ranchodlal, Bart., who was the 
school’s first president. It would be fascinat- 
ing to trace the policies by which a non- 
sectarian charitable institution in India man- 
aged so to impress the public and the gov- 
ernment as to win from both sufficient funds 
to maintain itself and to grow from three 
pupils to forty-two. The school has accom- 
plished these things. 

So significant has been its work that the 
British Government has registered it, giving 
it recognition. Several provinces have es- 
tablished scholarships for children at the 
school, special grants have been made to 
sustain it, and local municipal and sectarian 
charities have contributed systematically to 
its support. 

The new building is the result of contri- 
butions made by friends and the local mu- 
nicipality. It cost in the neighborhood of 
$14,000, and was erected on a site measur- 
ing about four acres, worth nearly $7,000. 
As in the case of building programs in the 
United States, future needs demanded that 
the building exceed in cost the funds col- 
lected, so there is a debt of around $9,000 
on the whole property. Another similarity to 
conditions met in our own schools is the re- 
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port that there is need for more buildings, 
better equipment. In this case a dining room, 
kitchens, hostels (dormitories) for boys and 
girls, an industrial building with equipment, 
and out houses are listed as the most urgent. 

Readers of the Review will recall that 
Mr. John Dutton Wright gave us a splen- 
did account of his visit to this school in an 
article which appeared in July 1926. 

Other information concerning the school, 
which it would make known to its friends 


and all who are interested, appears on a 


small sheet which is being circulated in the 
interest of the work in India. It is significant 
to the school that, of the forty-two pupils, 
only two are girls; that four are Moham- 
medans; that the curriculum offers ‘‘free in- 
struction in Articulate Speech, Lip-Reading, 
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the Three R’s, and useful handicrafts.” A 
suggestion to us is contained in the infor. 
mation that a contribution of 100 rupees 
($33.34) will give one meal to all the 
boarders, and that 329 such meals were pro- 
vided in this way last year. Twenty-five 
rupees will provide milk for all pupils for 
a day, and 174 days were thus provided for 
last year. 
Is it not inspiring, soul-stirring, to know 
that in India, so long the land of mental 
ebondage, spiritual apathy, where child life 
was held at so low a value, there is today 
an institution which would inspire even so 
dry a document as a tax report with an il- 
luminating line such as we have quoted, in 
part, for our title, ‘Light Comes out of 
Darkness” ? 


The Editor Says-- 


OR many years there has been a grow- 
ing realization among the teachers of 
the deaf that their work would always 
be incomplete to precisely the extent that it 


remained unsupplemented by the parents of . 


the children in their homes. But how to 
reach these homes with information and 
how to get from them the necessary knowl- 
edge of the children’s background has re- 
mained very largely an unsolved problem. 

Four types of children there are in our 
group whose parents need help over and 
above that needed by the parents of normal 
children: 

First, there are the preschool children, 
deaf or hard of hearing, who become 
spoiled, unmanageable, apathetic or un- 
happy because their parents have no idea 
how to deal with them. 

Second, there are the hard of hearing 
children at home and in school, apparently 
hearing what is said, yet to whose ears 
speech at a little distance is a mere jumble 
of sounds. 


Third, there are the deaf children of 
school age, held at home in mistaken love 
and pity until their possibilities of educa- 
tion are past or sadly diminished. 

Fourth, there are the happily progressing 
gitls and boys in our schools for the deaf, 
whose families do not know how to keep 
up their growth, win their confidence, and 
meet their problems at home. 

‘In an effort to join hands with the home 
forces in such fashion that mutual help may 
be given, the VoLTA Review is establishing 
a new department dedicated to the parents 
of deaf children. Here the teachers may 
share with the parents whatever they find 
in their daily contacts with the children or 
in their study, chat will be helpful; and 
here the parents may bring their sugges- 
tions, questions and difficulties for discus- 
sion. Practical articles, magazine and book 
reviews and answers to questions are among 
the features planned, and it is hoped that 
both parents and teachers will suggest and 
contribute toward making the department 
thoroughly useful. 


Home and 


00 


“The Race Marches Forward on the Feet of Little Children” 


UCH has been said in regard to the 
hardship for little deaf children 
resulting from the failure of the 

members of the home family to comprehend 
fully its limitations and difficultiés. A strik- 
ing example of this was that of little Annie, 
a beautiful, delicate child, from a home of 
moderate culture and refinement. A written 
application had been made for her admis- 
sion to the School, and when the day for 
opening came, she was brought to the 
School. We were puzzled by the evident 
wish of the members of the family, who 
brought her, not to remain long enough for 
any questions to be raised in regard to the 
history and condition of the child. They 
hurried away with an abruptness that was 
very surprising to teachers and officers who 
were accustomed to the usual long list of 
questions in regard to the School and state- 
ments in regard to the child. As the weeks 
went by, it was generally agreed that the 
little fair-haired stranger was one of the 
most attractive and tractable children we 
had ever admitted to the School. There had 
never been a frown of impatience or a tear 
of unhappiness. When the Christmas time 
attived, members of the family came for 
her and the same abrupt haste was noted 
in their movements. 

When they brought her back to the School 
at the close of the vacation, the entire 
attitude of the family seemed to have 
changed. The father sat in the schoolroom, 
watching the recitation of the little girl’s 
class with interest, and, finally turning to 
the teacher, said, “But how have you 
Wrought this miracle?’ On being asked to 
what he referred, he explained that previ- 
ous to the child’s entrance to the School, 


she was subject to violent spasms of what 
they supposed to be impatience and passion. 

Carefully studying the case, we came to 
the conclusion that the family had made no 
attempt to understand what the child 
wanted, taking it for granted that no com- 
munication with her was possible, but they 
had forced her to go and do whatever suited 
their convenience without her understanding 
in the least why she was so led and so 
taken. As soon as she came to us where 
teachers and officers attempted from the 
outset to discover what she wanted and to 
make plain to her what they wanted, all 
cause of friction was removed and the little 
child was serenity and sunshine itself. 

The sequel makes clear the facts. After 
a few years it became apparent that tuber- 
cular tendencies were developing. She was 
kept at the School as long as it could safely 
be done, surrounding her with every possi- 
ble precaution of isolation. Three years of 
invalidism followed her home-going before 
release came. Her mother said that during 
that time no word of impatience ever 
crossed her lips. Her suffering was great, 
but no slightest service was ever rendered 
her which was not responded to with a 
ready smile and word of thanks. A day or 
so before her release, after a severe attack 
of coughing, she said to her mother, “Do 
you think I will die today?” 

“I don’t know, Annie, but you wouldn't 
be afraid?” 

Her quick reply was, “Oh no! Miss 
Blank says, ‘Heaven is not far off.’ 

The little child, who in early life had 
been so misunderstood, had entered into the 
land of full understanding. 

: CAROLINE A. YALE. 
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WHAT I WISH THE PARENTS 
WOULD DO WITH MY YEAR 
BOOK 

Dear Parent: 

Your little Mary has been in my class 
since last September. She knew a good 
many things then but she could not tell 
about them. And there were a great many 
things which hearing babies know that she 
knew nothing at all about. 

During this year I have taught her to 
know what I said by watching my lips. 
That is called speech reading or lip read- 
ing. I have taught her to talk a little, I 
have given her words in which to express 
some of her thoughts, and have tried to 
implant ideas that 
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are made without voice. The voiced forms 
of the same sounds are in the second line, 
In the third line are the nasal sounds. The 
horizontal arrangement classifies _ these 
sounds according to formation. An example 
of this is, p, b, and m. These look alike 
when they are spoken and often a child’ 
will say pan for man, etc. It is easy t 
correct this by pointing to the correct sound 
on the chart page. 


The vowel sounds are placed on another 
chart. The first horizontal line contains the 
vowels made with the back of the tongue 
and the rounded aperture of the lips. On 
the second line are the vowel sounds made 
with the front of the tongue. The sounds 

on the third line are 


cover life, as, ideas 
of God, of home, 
of time, of weather, 
of number, of 


RTICLES, questions and suggestions, 
suited to the purpose of this de- 
partment, uniting the efforts of teachers 
and parents for the benefit of the deaf 
child, will be welcomed, read with ap- 


made with the 
tongue at rest. And 
in the last line are 
the dipthongal 


obedience, self-con- preciation and published when possible. sounds. Often, just 
Address H. d School, Volta based d 

trol and many other : Washing pointing to the soun 
things. ton, D. C on the chart will 
Mary is taking make a child pro 


home with her a 
year book that shows most of the work she 
has had this year. If nobody helps her at 
all during the vacation she will forget most 
of what she has learned, and next fall several 
weeks must be lost in reviewing this year’s 
work. I know how anxious you are for her 
success and so I am going to tell you how 
you can use this book and keep this year’s 
work in her mind. 


The first page contains a picture a the 
names of the children who are in Maty’s 
class. Let her point to a child in the pic- 
ture, then find the corresponding name be- 
low. 

The two charts will be found next. A 
vowel and a consonant chart with all the 
sounds Mary knows. We do not teach the 
names of the letters; they are taught as 
they are pronounced in words. 

On the consonant chart you will note 
that all the sounds in the first vertical line 


nounce it better. | 
The muscles of the organs of speech need 
exercise, as the fingers do in piano playing. 
This is given through combinations of the 
sounds appearing on these two charts and 
later these are put together to form words. 
Examples of these combinations will be 
found on the next few pages of the book, 
as, that, thum, arm, too, tooth. Let Mary 
read these to you. Sometimes read them 1 
her and let her watch your lips and point 
to the sounds on the charts. At other times 
read them to her and let her write them. 


Always hold her to good writing and 
neatness. 

You will next find all the words Mary 
can speak, written in the book by het. 
When she does not say a word correctly, 
tell her that she has made a mistake, repeat 
the word for her, then insist that she keep 
trying until she gives it correctly. Keep 


her voice soft and natural. Do not let het 


ef 
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shriek or strain, even at play: merely tell 
her to talk softly whenever she loses con- 
trol of her voice. 

Mary’s number work is next. Keep her 
counting all sorts of things with which she 
comes in contact, as, spoons, knives, crack- 
ers, chairs, pictures and people. Make it 
fun to do it. 

When events occur show the time on the 
calendar and tell Mary about it, as: Yester- 
day we went to ride (pointing to the day 
before on the calendar). Tomorrow we shall 
go to town. She will learn a great deal 
about time in this way. 

The weather may be brought in, too. 
Each day talk about the weather and then 
point to the day before and discuss what 
happened then, as: It rained yesterday. To- 
day, the sun is shining. 

Under a separate heading called “Speech 
Reading’’ I have listed all the words, num- 
bers and commands that Mary has learned 
from watching me talk. 

A little hearing baby listens to words a 
long time before he tries to say them. When 
he begins, he does not try to say every- 
thing he has heard, but a few simple words 
he has heard most in connection with some- 
thing that has interested him. Your little 
deaf child is the same; do not expect her 
to lipread everything. She must see the 
same interesting word or group of words 
many times. Talk to her naturally at normal 
speed, as you would to any little hearing 
child. Do not raise your voice, neither talk 
in a whisper. Be sure the light falls on 
your face when talking to Mary. 

Teaching lipreading is something a fam- 
ily can do even better than a school. All 
day long, as Mary trots about, speak the 
names of people and things to her. After 
you have said “a broom” to her half a 
dozen times and shown it to her each time, 
you can speak the word and she can point 
to the broom. Then put it into commands, 
as: “Bring me the broom,” “Put the broom 
away, etc.” You can teach her to fold her 
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napkin, wash her hands, tell Daddy to come 
and hundreds of things she needs to know 
at home. Keep the whole family talking to 
her. 

If you will do these things as you have 
time, and will keep her well, busy, obedient, 
and happy, as a good child is, while you 
have her at home, she will gain almost as 
much there as she has learned at school, 
though it will be in different lines. And 
next year her gain in school will be far 
greater than it can be if her mind is idle 
through the summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary’s Teacher, 
JENNIE Mayes STROUD 


A MOTHER’S DAY DREAM 

It was nearing the end of the school ses- 
sion, and their young son, who had been 
at an excellent oral school for nine months, 
was preparing to return to his home, and 
spend three months with his parents and 
little brother and sister. They were all so 
happy over the thought of having him with 
them again, and were counting the days be- 
fore May 31st. Mother alone was thinking 
seriously of the problems these vacation days 
bring. 

“John is so fine, Daddy, and has made 
such wonderful progress this year, I cannot 
bear to think of his being here three months 
without any training whatsoever. Yes, I 
know I plan to do all I can for him, but 
my duties are many, little 16-month-old 
Donald requires so much of my time, and 
you realize as much as I what a problem 
it is to keep any child amused and inter- 
ested during the summer months.” Daddy 
agreed, and the thought buried deep, but 
as yet there seemed no solution to that 
problem. But Mother, knowing just how _ 
much of it all would be her share, began 
to think and think and—dream— 

It was a typical country home, spacious 
grounds, lovely trees situated on a paved 
highway leading into a large city, which 
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was near enough for expert medical atten- 
tion to be secured when the kind family 
physician was puzzled, yet far enough away 
from the city to enjoy the pure country air, 
and the many attractions it offered. A group 
of happy, healthy boys and girls, ages rang- 
ing from 6 to 12 years, were apparently 
playing on the well-kept lawn, but closer 
observation revealed that a quiet, capable, 
patient oral teacher was conducting a les- 
son, which was a part of the review work 
which was carried on at this summer home 
school; among the children she recognized 
her own dear boy, 
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healthy youngsters enjoying vacation and 
yet not losing any of the valuable lessons 


of the past nine months. Oh, thought this 7 


Mother if such a place could be found! 
Contributed to the Parent's Corner by 
the Mother of a deaf child. 
Mrs. J. O. MONTEGUT. 


“None but the dreamer ever finds 
A pathway to the stars.” 


And so it is, that from a mother’s dream 
for her own little boy has grown a summer 
enterprise on the shore of Lake Pont 

chartrain. Here, next 


happy, interested and 
well, so unlike the 
restless John of the 
past summer, who 
had made her heart 
ache because he 
“wanted something 
to do’—Oh, for a 
place such as this, 
where her son could 


be a double one: 


selection? 


words. 


The leading question for discussion in 
the July issue of this department will 


SHOULD DEAF CHILDREN BE 
PERMITTED TO SEE UNSELECTED 
MOTION PICTURES? 


If not, what should be the basis of 
There are diflerences of opinion in 


the matter. What do you think? Please 
confine discussion to about two hundred 


summer, a group of 
young deaf boys and 
girls will live a 
wholesome, normal, 
family life conducted 
wholly through 
speech and lip read- 
ing, and will enjoy 
the companionship 
of a competent oral 


be capitalizing these 

summer months, of course it would mean 
separation again, but little would she care 
if only John, instead of wasting these 
three months, could instead have such a 
delightful place to go, and while still en- 
joying the charm of the country be learning 
to forge ahead in his battle of life.-—The 
dream goes on.— 


The Mother appeared—"'It is near lunch- 
time, children; I wonder if you have been 
real good this morning’—(Oh, the real 
Mother that she was, one who could under- 
stand the trials and troubles of our little 
ones, for wasn’t her own little son among the 
children?) —"“If you have been real good, 
and Miss consents, then after rest 


_ period this afternoon—-(think of it, a rest 
period, just what John needs for his over- 
strung nerves, and I can never get him to 
take)—‘“‘we will all go for a swim in the 
nearby lake.’ Such exclamations of delight 
came from the little gathering of happy, 


teacher to make sure 
that the gains of the school year just past 
are not forgotten. _ 

Do dreams come true? Of course! 


OUR BOOK OF THE MONTH 

The book recommended for parents’ read- 
ing this month is Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child, by Douglas A. Thom, M.D., 
Director of the Child Habit Clinics of 
Boston. It is published by D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

The parents of a deaf child need, fitst 
of all, to know what is normal in children; 
for a deaf child is not a special creation— 
he is merely a normal little human being 
derived of his sense of hearing. To reat 
him properly is to manage him so that his 
lack of hearing shall deflect him as little 
as possible from the normal type. Much 
that is considered peculiar to a deaf child 
is only natural child-tendency, warped, exag- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 

THE HALL 


AY is so beautiful, and so full of 
M outdoor temptations, that the more 

we can let the children pursue 
knowledge in the open air, the better it will 
be for them and for our own peace of mind. 
May, of course, is the month for topics on 
birds, trees, and flowers, for outdoor games, 
for geography trips, and excursions to parks 
and museums. By the way, a mother com- 
plained to us recently that her fourteen-year- 
old son did not enjoy his school trips be- 
cause of the inevitable quizzing that fol- 
lowed, next day, and the writing of “‘lan- 
guage” about the trip. She suggested that 
occasionally the necessary language should 
be taught before the trips, then the ex- 
cursion should be taken, enjoyed, and the 
subject dropped. What do other teachers 
think about this? Personally we've never dis- 
covered that our pupils disliked these “day 
after” discussions of trips. We've fancied 
they liked talking everything over. Have we 
been deluding ourselves? Has anyone else 
heard similar complaints ? 


The Question of the Month 


This month we present the second of two 
questions concerning intermediate language 
difficulties, which were referred to teachers 
in the intermediate department of the Mt. 
Airy School. This month’s question was an- 
sweted by Miss Lillian Rose. We think her 


Suggestion is extremely good. 


Drawings by Elfrieda Sylvester 


The Question: 

Will you tell me some way to prevent my 
pupils mixing up the past and present in 
asked and told sentences? They have so 
much trouble with the tenses. 


The Answer: 
In the construction ‘‘tell that’ Margaret 


is going to tell Ruth that she has a new 
dress. Margaret says, “I shall tell Ruth that 
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I have a new dress,’ and writes her statement 
on the blackboard. 


“I shall tell Ruth that I have a new dress.” 


Every child in the class tells what Mar- 
garet will do. Then Margaret does it. She 
says, “Ruth, I have a new dress.”’ She then 
‘writes this statement below what she has al- 
ready written. 

The teacher calls attention to the fact that 
it is past, and a change in the verb is neces- 
sary. While every child is watching, she 
draws a line through “‘shall tell’ with col- 
ored crayon (making the stroke emphatic) 
and writes the past above: 
and draws another line through “have,” writ- 
ing “had” above: 

Everybody then tells what Margaret did. 

It may be the emphat- 
ic stroke and it may be 
the lasting impression 
made by the colored 
crayon, but the children 
remember the past. 

This same exercise can 
be carried on with all 
the forms. 


Monthly Verse for Intermediate 
Child 
May 

In the pleasant month of May 

Baby birds chirp every day. 
Butter cups and dandelions 

Make the green grass carpet gay. 
Days are sunny. Skies are blue. 

Children play and play and play. 
Soft winds blow, and daisies grow, 

In the pleasant month of May. 


Memorial Day 

An address on the subject of world peace, 
which we heard recently, made us sit up and 
think. The speaker warned his audience that 
in celebrating holidays like Memorial Day 
and Independence Day, in schools, play 
grounds and churches, great care must be 
taken to keep before young minds the ideals 
of peace, rather than glorification of war. He 
reminded us that there is something about 
drums and guns and marching men in uni- 
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forms that kindles enthusiasm in the most 
prosaic human beings, and invests war with 
a false glamour. He even condemned cer- 
tain favorite old hymns, like “Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ and “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” on account of their warlike 
spirit, and suggested 
that on Memorial Day, 
when we honor those 
who died fighting for 
their country, we also 
honor the _ country’s 
great poets, artists and 
scientists, and heroic 
physicians, who lost 
their lives saving hun- 
dreds of fellow Ameri- 
cans from dreaded dis- 
ease. 


While we should hesitate to embrace all 
these ideas, you will agree there is food for 
thought in some of them. No matter how 
much we deplore war, however, we will 
never cease to honor those brave men who 
did die fighting in war to save their country, 
and Memorial Day is a splendid occasion 
emphasize good citizenship. 

Advanced pupils will probably enjoy 
looking up facts about the origin of Me 
morial Day. Intermediate children will be 
interested in finding Columbus, Miss., on 
the map—Columbus being the town that 
first decorated the graves of the dead sol- 
diers—known and unknown—in 1863. The 
beautiful custom spread to other Souther 
States, and was soon copied in Northert 
States. On May Sth, 1868, General John A. 
Logan, commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, appointed May 30th 
for the national Grand Army services. This 
day was chosen as being the date of dis 
charge of the last volunteer soldier. Now it 
is a legal holiday in most States. 

On Memorial Day, as the boys in charge 
of your school flag probably know, the flag 
should fly at half staff from sunrise to noon, 
and full staff from noon to sunset. 
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Mother’s Day 

Even at the risk of being dubbed: senti- 
mental, we urge all our fellow school- 
marms to make the most of Mother's Day. It 
is one more opportunity for deaf children 
to do a little self-forgetting. Also it em- 
phasizes home ties. If you are in a resi- 
dential school, where we began our own 
teaching, you've probably had plenty of ex- 


periences similar to this one of ours. We 
once had a kindergarten pupil from a far 
off corner of the State, who did not see her 
people from September until April, when 
they came down to visit her. The child's 
mother burst into tears, because, when she 
entered the schoolroom, her little daughter 
did not know her. 

If some teacher or pupil has a kodak, we 
Suggest, as the simplest and best Mother's 
Day gift, for younger children, a picture of 
the class, taken outdoors, with all the chil- 
dren looking their happiest. Two or three 
“snaps” should be taken, so that if Tommy 
or Billy is not in a prominent position in 
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one picture, he can be proudly smiling in 
the center of another. This picture, mounted 
on a folded card, will serve as the front 
page of a booklet. On the inside, let the lit- 
tle pupil print or write this simple verse, 
adding two “‘cross’”’ kisses. 

Here is a kiss, X 

And here is another X 


I love you. I love you, 
My dear, dear mother. 


Older pupils will probably prefer to buy 
a plant or a handkerchief, and take it or 
send it home in time for Mother’s Day, with 


_ their own personal message to their mother. 


On the Friday before Mother's Day have 
copies of famous mother pictures around the 
room, choose for your lip-reading a good 
mother story, and encourage the pupils to 
vie with one another in telling tales of their 
own mother’s goodness. Too much senti- 
ment? Perhaps. But it doesn’t do your deaf 
children any harm. If there is a mother- 
less child in the class, your own tact and ex- 
perience will tell you whether he will be 
hurt by this conversation, or whether he will 
enjoy telling about his grandmother or 
whoever takes the place of his mother. We 
once had an orphan boy in our class, a boy 
from a home for friendless children, who, 
when the other pupils were boasting about 
their mothers, stoutly declared that his 
teacher was his mother “or almost mother’’! 
We were so thrilled that we confess many 
an extra cooky and apple went to the boy 
after that. We had a fine excuse. We were 
the boy’s ‘almost mother’! 


Read-and-Do Rhyme for Primary 
Children 
I'll lift my chair, 
And push my chair, 
And put my elbows on 


it. AY, 
I'll move my chair, y 
And tip my chair, 


And now I'll kneel 
upon it. 
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Primary Language Game 
For Drill on Question “Whom—?” 


A good future tense drill can be secured 
with this game, provided your children 
know the verb fo follow. ~ 

Let one child come up front. Let him ask 
another child, “Whom will you follow?” 
The second child tells whom he will follow, 
and stands behind that pupil. 

He then asks another pupil, and so on, un- 
til all the children are paired off, waiting. 
Two children can follow a third, if there is 
an uneven number of pupils in the class. 

Then let the children walk all around 
the room, the “followers” keeping at the 
heels of their respective leaders, and doing 
what they do. When they return, make each 
follower tell whom he followed. Next time 
let the leaders be followers, and ask one an- 
other the question. 

Another jolly “Whom—?’” game is 
played 4 la Blind Man’s Buff, only as soon 
as the Blind Man catches anyone - he 
must let go immediately. The caught one 
steps back with the others. The blindfold is 
removed from the Blind Man, and the oth- 
ers ask him, “Whom did you catch?” He 
must guess. Of course, in a game like this, 
the running space should be restricted, so 
that somebody can be caught quickly. 

If “imitate” is not 
too hard for your pupils 
to master, all kinds of 
fun may be had with 
pupils imitating one 
another, and asking 
“Whom did I imitate?” 
The other children 
must guess. If you pre- 
fer, use the question in 
the future. Let the 
others ask the one who 
is to perform, “Whom 

will you imitate?” before he does it. We 
like this verb “imitate’”’ ourselves. It pre- 
vents the deaf pupils saying “Mary pretended 
Emma, etc. 
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Game for Drill on Vowels 
If you have trouble, as we do, with pu- 
pils forgetting some of the chart spellings, 
or mixing up spelling like e’a and e*a or o'w 


and o*w, you may find this game useful. All 
that is needed is a set of cards bearing the 
spellings of the vowel chart. Give each pu- 
pil eight cards, and divide the class in two 
equal teams, playing yourself if needed. 

Each child, in turn, lays down a card in 
the center of the table, saying the sound on 
the card. The cards are built up in two piles, 
laid down alternately. But if a child can 
match the sound on the top card of either 
pile with the sound on the card he lays 
down, he takes all the cards on both piles 
for his team. That side wins which cap- 
tures most cards. 

If any child mispronounces a sound, his 
team forfeits all the cards on the table. 

The advantage of the game is that it is 
quick (takes but a few minutes to play) it 
calls for sharp attention, and inspires the 
indolent children with an ambition to mas- 
ter their chart spellings, as the wrath of the 
whole team bursts upon the uflucky soul 
who loses a big pile of cards by a mistake. 

A. TEACHER. 
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Milwaukee, Your Convention City 


By RuTH E. O'BRIEN 


HE Fourteenth Summer Program 
[Messing and Fortieth Annual Business 

Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will be held in Milwaukee in 1930— 
and Milwaukee extends to all members a 
most sincere and hearty welcome. Since you 
are to spend some time in the city, we will 
tell you some of its history. 

It is in 1818 that the present city of Mil- 
waukee dates its beginning. In that year 
Solomon Juneau, a young Frenchman, pur- 
chased a small trading post owned by his 
father-in-law, Jacques Vieau, in the Indian 
village that bore the name of Mahn-au-wau- 
kie. Prior to that time, many missionaries and 
fur traders had visited the Indian village at 
the confluence of the three rivers, the Mil- 
waukee, the Kinnickinnic and the Menomi- 
nee—but none of them stayed petmanently. 

The pioneers who banded together under 
the leadership of Juneau early capitalized the 
wonderful natural advantages of the vil- 
lage’s situation for development of industry 
and commerce. The close of the Black Hawk 
war in 1832 and the discovery of lead in 
western Wisconsin resulted in a steady in- 
flux of white settlers to Milwaukee. Before 
1842 there were two tanneries, an iron 
foundry, and other industries located in the 
city. Industry, commerce, social life, and 
population kept pace with the progress of 
the times. The population of Milwaukee at 
the time of its incorporation in 1846 was 
500. 

From that small beginning, less than 85 
years ago, the city has grown steadily until 
today there are more than 600,000 persons 
living in the area known as Greater Mil- 
waukee. The city has a property value of 
$1,175,000,000 and covers 36 square miles. 
It is the home of many of the better known 


nationally advertised products. Leather 
goods, soap, candies, textiles, including silk 
hosiery, machinery, and electrical equipment 
are among the leading products of the city. 

While the city has gained fame as an in- 
dustrial center, its educational advantages 
and beautiful parks likewise have brought 
Milwaukee renown. The city has a vocational 
school that has won the praise of world fa- 
mous educators. Milwaukee is the home of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee Downer 
College and Seminary, and Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. There are private 
schools and colleges such as St. Mary's and 
Mount Mary College. Excellent high schools 
and grade schools also are found in Mil- 
waukee. 

The park system of Milwaukee includes 
more than 1,000 acres. In addition to four- 
teen major or larger parks, there are many 
smaller ones scattered throughout the city. 
At these parks one may find many recrea- 
tional features that are attractive to visitors. 
In Washington Park is the zoo, which is the 
most extensive municipally owned animal 
exhibit in America, and one of the biggest 
educational assets of the city’s entire park 
system. Another feature of Washington 
Park is its toboggan slide, conducted under 
the auspices of the city. At Gordon Park, 
on the Milwaukee River, is a ski slide, 
which has been the scene of many contests 
and exhibitions. Lake and Juneau Parks are 
located on ‘the -bluffs of Lake Michigan 
shore, the latter close to the heart of the 
downtown district. Among its adornments 
are heroic size statues in bronze of Solomon 
Juneau, the founder of the city, and Leif 
Erickson, the Norse explorer. Lake Park 
boasts magnificent drives—one of them 
through natural ravines of surpassing beauty 
—a wonderful outlook over the waters of 
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MAIN ENTRANCE,” MILWAUKEE STATE 


Lake Michigan. Several of the parks have 
bathing beaches. 

The city’s public library and museum, 
located within walking distance from the 
majority of the large hotels of the city, is 
the mecca of all visitors to Milwaukee. The 
library and museum are housed in a magni- 
ficent stone building that covers an entire 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


city block. Guides are furnished to escom 
visitors through the large display rooms of 
the museum. The library has more than 
600,000 volumes in circulation. 

Space prohibits telling you more, but— 

Milwaukee, a city of comfortable home 
owners, extends her hand—and bids you 
welcome! 


M 
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Association Summer School 


out from the Volta 

Bureau and from 
Milwaukee announcing the 
summer school for teach- 
ers of the deaf to be held 
at the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, June 21 
to August 2. 


L ETTERS have gone 


Cooperating railroads 
have sent out attractive an- 
nouncements, carrying spe- 
dial rates, stop-over privi- 
leges, special service. 

The city of Milwaukee 
yoices its welome, to those 
who register as delegates to the Summer 
Meeting no less than to those attending the 
Summer. School. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
some of the reasons why the Milwaukee 
Teachers College was chosen as an ideal 
location for the Association School. Attract- 
ive surroundings, climate conducive to ef- 
fort, well worked out courses, inspirational 
associations, ample reference material, 
healthful recreation—all of these are really 
requisite in an ideal summer scheme. And 
all of them are found in the provisions made 
for the Association School. 


Statements from the official bulletin of 
the College are as follows: 


A. Education of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will conduct 
its summer school for 1930 in cooperation 
with the State Teachers College. 


Courses are arranged to meet the needs 
of teachers of primary classes, of grammar 
gtades, of supervising teachers, and of 


hard of hearing children. College credit 
may be obtained for these courses on the 
same basis as for other courses offered in 
the college. 

Students who have had at least one year 
of training or one year of experience in 
teaching the deaf and who complete the 
prescribed courses will receive the associa- 
tion certificate. Certain specified courses are 
required. A wide range of choice is allowed 
in the selection of elective courses to meet 
the needs of the individual student. 

Demonstration classes under expert teach- 
ers will be conducted on the campus for 
observation. 

The tuition is fifty dollars. This will 
include the usual incidental fee, covering 
cost of registration, text books, and mime- 
ographed notes on the courses and the con- 
tingent fees of the State Teachers College. 
The Board of Regents of the State Teachers 
College has voted to remit the non-resident 
fee of all students enrolled in the summer 
school of the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and permit 
them to take not to exceed three credits of 
work in the college. The payment of the 
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STUDENTS FIND MANY CHARMING SPOTS IN LAKE PARK 


contingent fee mentioned above also covers 
free text books and all other privileges in 
the State Teachers College. 

Superintendent and those responsible for 
buying equipment or selecting texts, furni- 
ture, or materials for use next session will 


be greatly interested in the exhibits which 
will be found in the gymnasium of the Col- 


lege. These exhibits will present the most 
up-to-date products of responsible manufac- 
turers and publishers. Space has been f¢- 
quested for hearing devices, laboratory 
equipment, books, class room helps, maps 
and charts, visual instruction helps, etc. Ex- 
perienced persons will be on hand to demon- 
strate and discuss the adaptability of the ex- 
hibits shown. 
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Get Together En Route 


Summer School and Summer Meeting Transportation Suggestions 


IGHT now is the time to make definite 
R plans for attendance on the Summer 
School and Summer Meeting at Mil- 
waukee. It makes no difference whether 
you go earlier and enroll in the Summer 


School, opening June 21st, or wait a little 
later and meet us in the Summer Meeting 


which does not open until June 26th, you 
will enjoy making 
your plans so as to 
uavel much of the 
way in company with 
others who are Mil- 
waukee bound. 

Consistent cooper- 
ation of representa- 
tives of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad 
and of the Chicago 
and Northwestern 
Railway has enabled 
us to work out a 
comprehensive plan 
by which those at- 
tending either the Summer School or the 
Summer Meeting may arrange for comfort- 
able travel in company with members of the 
Association, in special cars; or trains, if the 
groups justify such accommodations. 

In the June issue we expect to publish 
a list of concentration points in a!l sections 


Roof Auditorium, Hotel Pfister, where Sum- 
mer Meetings will be held June 21-July 4. 


of the United States and Canada. Train 
service, with schedules, rates, connections, 
accommodations to and from Milwaukee 
which will enable one to locate the nearest 
meeting place. From your own station you 
can estimate the additional time and the 
probable cost of the additional mileage. 

The cooperating roads are issuing special 
bulletins and exact 
rates from any stated 
point will be sup- 
plied if applied for 
in time. 

A well-established 
touring agency has 
included a_ special 
trip via Milwaukee 
for those who are 
interested in form- 
ing a party before 
going or joining a 
mixed party already 
formed. 

Read the June 
issue for fuller information. 

Cut out the coupon and send it to the 
office of the Bureau as soon as you can and 
we will aid you in every way possible to 
take advantage of the special service pro- 
vided. Address N. T. McManaway, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 


VoLTA BUREAU, 
1601 35th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I expect to attend the Summer School []. 


from 


I expect to attend the Summer Meeting []. © 
Please send information covering rates to (the first), (the second). A post convention tour 


to. attracts me. There will be 
in our party. Full information is desired. 


persons 


Name 
Address 
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The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” 


or both teacher and pupil in ge ayy Mormons I consider it the greatest contribution that 
ever been made to the cause of the deafened. 
Alice N. Fem 
, Trask School of Reading 
Walnut Street, Pa. 


I would not take a million dollars for my normal course in the Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction. I cannot praise it too highly. 
Principal, Cullen School of Speech-Reading, 
ullum 
510 Greene Street, Augusta, Ga. 
The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading is truly marvelous. Our 
pupils are delighted with the new lessons and are most responsive. We never before got such 
excellent results, and are more enthusiastic every day 
Evaline Rae, 
Assistant Teacher, Trask School of Lip-Reading 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH-READING is 
not a new invention, but is the development to completeness and perfection of material 
based on laws and principles discovered during ten years of experience in teaching many 
hundreds of students of diverse types and abilities. This equipment makes the study of 
Speech-Reading under this system a most fascinating process, insuring maximum results, 
The Method provides an abundance of distinctive and attractive material by which students 
are instructed progressively, whatever their degree of skill. 

A splendid opportunity to secure regular or normal instruction in the new developments 
and at the same time enjoy a delightful summer in the most interesting city in the world 
is made possible by the London school, which is now in session. 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING 
12, Park Crescent, Portland Place LONDON, W. L 


Coming to California This Summer? 


Be Sure to Visit Camp Friendship 


A Mountain Resort where all are welcome, but especially the hard of hearing. Here 
you will find old-fashioned friendliness that comes from the heart. 
This is a “Camp” with a home atmosphere, including the modern conveniences, elec- 
tricity and a few rooms with private baths. 
Rates—$20 per week, and up, including room and board—Special reduction by the month or season 
Write for Circular—Ninth Season 


August fourth to si th—-Special course for teachers of lip-reading and for club workers given by Lucy 
Ella Case—Small Tuition Charge 


Summer Camp for Girls in July 


OLIVE E. HARRIS, Hostess 
Friendship Cottage, Oak Glen, California “P. O. Yucaipa, R. R. 2, Box 103 
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SDo You Teach Hard of Hearing 


Children? 
If so, you will be especially interested in 


Fihe lip-reading course for such teachers 
¥ ofiered at the Association Summer School in 


Milwaukee. 


The course will be under the direction of 
Miss Olive Whildin, of Baltimore. Miss 
Whildin is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, and has given special courses 
in that institution for teachers of hard of 
hearing children. She is Director of Classes 
for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in the 


city of Baltimore, and co-author of “The 


Newer Method of Teaching Speech-Read- 
ing.” She has normal hearing, and was 
formerly a teacher of the deaf, trained at 
Gallaudet College, and later a member of 
the faculty of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf. It was in the latter place that she 
became interested in the public school child 
with defective hearing. 

Miss Whildin’s course at Milwaukee will 
be open to teachers of the deaf who meet 
the regular entrance requirements of the 


'Association Summer School, and also to 


persons who are eligible to teach hard of 
heating children in the schools of the com- 
munities from which they come. 

Further information about the Summer 
School and its privileges may be found in 
the announcement on page 241. 


Central Institute Changes Plan 


The Summer Normal Training Course planned 
by Central Institute for the Deaf at Frankfort, 
Mich., will be held at St. Louis from June 16 
to July 12, 1930. 

This change has been made necessary by the 
decision to conduct regular two-year normal train- 
ig courses, with full university curriculum and 
the installation of recently developed acoustic and 

ic apparatus which cannot be transported. 
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The Nitchie 
School of Lip Reading 


Founded in 1903 by Edward B. Nitchie 
Chartered by the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York 


SUMMER SESSION, 
JULY 7—AUGUST 29 
COURSES OFFERED 

a. Lip reading instruction for adults. Courses 
of thirty lessons. Courses begun in the 
summer may be extended into the fall ses- 
sion at the special summer rate if desired. 

b. Lip-reading instruction for children. Coach- 
ing in school subjects for children retarded 
by impaired hearing. 

c. Normal course for training teachers of the 
adult deafened. Special emphasis on the 
technique of handling practice classes. 
Those interested should make inquiry re- 
garding the requirements for entering the 
course. 

You are cordially invited to stop in to see us when 
you come to New York for the Conference 
of the Federation in June 
Canadian Pacific Building 
342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 
THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 


__ Staunton, Va. 


Price $3.15, 


Muller-Walle 
School of Lip-Reading 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal 
MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


REGULAR COURSE 
30 Lessons including class practice 
Private Instruction 
ADVANCED COURSES 
Special attention given to group work practice 


NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


For teachers of deafened adults. 
For teachers of hard of hearing 
children in the public schools. 


601 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF 
SPEECH READING 
FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


603 East Trade Street, Hartwell Apts., No. 4 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Regular, Advanced and Practice Courses 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and 
Children 


MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 


When you go on your 
VACATION 


your VoLTA Review will reach you late 
or it might not reach you at all unless yoy 
let us know your forwarding by the twen. 
tieth of the month preceding the issue 
be affected. You will enable us to save time 
stationery and postage if you will notify us 
promptly of your change of address. 


THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. . 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and_ social 
service among the hard of hearing. 
Hearing tested by a 3A Audio- 
meter, and hearing instruments 
demonstrated by appointment. 


MISS 
MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


OCTOBER-JUNE 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Guild House offers bedrooms f. 
ders ‘dod Visitor: PORTLAND, MAINE 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Official headquarters for the work for the hard 
of hearing in Northeastern Ohio 


443 Andrus Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B.A., Principal 
MRS. W. F. PASCOE, Assistant 


PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL CLASSES 
DAILY PRACTICE CLASS 


LARGE WEEKLY PRACTICE CLASS 
Nitchie Method 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia,Pa. 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations .$1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


TIMELY TOPICS 
The Standby of the Leading Teachers 
Original Games and Devices Unusual Topics 
Price $14.00 for the Scholastic Year of 8 Mos. 
Subscribe “iow 
AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 
611 Gorsuch Avenue BALTIMORE, MD. 


Unbiased Advice for the Deaf 


We carry a complete assortment. of all the worthy 
hearing devices on the market—American and 
European; electrical and non-electrical; many with- 
out head bands or cords. Special trial offer of the 
equipment our experts consider the best for you. 
For 50 years we have been giving expert, unbiased 
advice to the deafened. 


Booklet V free on request 


“Headquarters for Hearing Devices” 
520 Fifth Avenue New York 
This advertisement has been approved by the 


Committee on wien ong of the American F 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing: 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, Original, Borrowed, 
and Stolen 
By JAF 


Man wants but little here below, 
And you will win your bets 
If you will wager money, though, 
That this is all he gets. 
—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


The Rummage Sale.—A man met his 
next-door neighbor on the street car and 
noticed that the latter was carrying a large 
suitcase. ““Why the suitcase?” he inquired. 
“Are you going on a vacation this early in 
the season 

“No, I’m not going anywhere,” explained 
the neighbor. ‘““The fact is that the social 
workers’ league to which my wife belongs 
is getting up one of those—er—rummage 
sales. And she is hunting around the house 
for things to donate. So I’m taking my best 
clothes to the office until the thing is over.” 


“Tt is a wise husband,” declares Western 
Features, “who buys his wife such fine 
china that she will never trust him to dry 
the dishes.” 


A Fair Question.—A little girl traveling 
on the car with her mother, a very slightly 
built woman, noticed an extremely stout 
woman board the car. She gazed at her in 
fascination as she took a seat opposite. 
Finally she could restrain her curiosity no 
longer. “Mother,” she whispered, “is that 
all one lady ?” 

—Le Couteulx Leader. 


Dissatisfied.—A clerk who had become 
very much dissatisfied with his salary, finally 
raised sufficient courage to approach his em- 
ployer and discuss the matter. After present- 
ing his case as well as he could, he added, 
“I have been doing the work of three peo- 
ple for some time now, and I must have a 
salary increase.” 

The employer shook his head sadly. 

“I really cannot give you the increase,” 
he said. Then he brightened. “But if you 
will Jet me have the names of the other 
two,” he added, “I will discharge them.” 


(Continued on Page. 249) 
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THE ACOUSTICON CREED 
First . . . 10-Day Free Trial 
A FREE demonstration of the new Silver Anniver- 
sary Acousticon will be given at any of our Con- 
sultation Rooms. If a call is inconvenient, an instru- 
ment will be sent, prepaid, to your home for a ten-day 
FREE trial. 
Second . . . Convenient Time Payments 
A thrift plan has been worked out for those who 
prefer to make any important investment out of 
income rather than savings. 
Third . . . Trade-in Allowance 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial trade- 
in allowance on their present instruments, the amount 
being credited to the purchase price of the new 
Acousticon. 
Fourth . . . Unqualified Guarantee 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found by 
careful test to be in perfect working order. It is 
numbered and registered, and guaranteed unreserv- 
edly against defect of material or workmanship. 

Fifth . . . Friendly_and Unceasing Service 
Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in leading 
cities over the entire world, are ready to aid you 
with advice which is the result of more than twenty- 
five years’ experience in helping the deafened to hear 
again. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
220 W. 42d St., Dept. 905-E, New York, 


Advertise in the Volta Review 
and in the Auditory Outlook. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


THE BABBLING METHOD 
By JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 
60c plus 3c Postage 


For sale by the VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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| The Cullum School of Speech-Reading || 
! 
/ AUGUSTA, GEORGIA / an 
| / Well Organized Thoroughly Equipped / oe 
Endorsed by Leading Otologists of Georgia 
The only school in the south authorized to teach the Kinzie You 
Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading. T 
A scientific and thoroughly up-to-date method. The Kinzie For 
/ Method of Graded Instruction consists of nine grades. Each | He 
grade a complete course of thirty-six private lessons. The aver- A 
| [ age adult pupil begins with grade IV. Pupils are graded and in- / 
|. structed according to ability. Material is interesting and stimu- 
| lating. Gradual advancement and development of skill keeps - % 
the pupil on alert and enthusiastic over his progress. tion 
A wonderful joy and happiness comes with the ability to sent 
“Make the Grade.” ae 
sai 
| | MRS. SAINT JULIEN CULLUM, Principal i yout 
J | Graduate: Lake Erie School of Speech-Reading, Cleveland, Ohio suff 
Kinzie Institute of Speech-Reading, London, England 
/ MRS. BERTRAM DALES, Assisting suff 
with 
\ 
esta 
Trask School of Lip-Reading 0 | 
for call 
tion 
The Deafened Adult 
Gre 
1420 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
the 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction available for the I 
first time in Philadelphia — rag 
and 
Latest scientific method. It lifts one out of the lethargy of deafness. sad 
It trains the powers of observation. It meets all needs of every type and grade 
It stimulates the brain. of pupil. dies 
It improves the memory. It brings results. she 
It develops concentration. Every deafened person should have this ner 
It educates. course. chas 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK MISS EVALINE RAE . 
Principal Assistant 
tion 
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(Continued from Page 247) 
Conundrum.—Woofie has been con- 
siderably puzzled over this one: What is 
it that has four legs, stands in a barn, and 
Han see equally well from both ends? Well, 
i Tony Kelsch used to have one on his Green- 
Wceek farm—it is a blind horse. 
| Young Harley Glace thought he would race 
The Choo-Choo for a thrill. 
i For quite a space he set the pace; 
He met the Choo-Choo face to face— 


And sleeps on yonder hill! 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


tion in Washington, says the Boston Tran- 
seript, the lion of the evening was a dis- 
Htinguished traveler and explorer. A lady 
| sid to him, ‘It must have been terrible, 
your experiences; and you must have 
suffered untold hardships and privations.” 
h “Well, I can hardly call them untold 
pees and hardships,” he explained, 
Hwith a smile. ‘The fact is, I've been telling 
them all season to large audiences.” 


| Those Untold Hardships.—At a recep- 
| 


established quite a reputation for his ability 
t0 fit people into their right employment 
niches. One day a husky young Greek 
called upon him. 

“What is your name?” inquired the voca- 
tional expert. 

Poppapopupopulos,” replied the 


| Vocational Guidance.—The expert had 


"Get a job selling motorcycles,” advised 
the expert, promptly. 


It Doesn’t Seem Possible.—Her mar- 
flage had brought her into a new world 
and she was finding many strange and curi- 
ous undertakings—strange to her because her 
work had been entirely in the office and she 
knew very little of domestic affairs. How- 
fer, she had arrived at the stage where 
she felt competent to attempt a chicken din- 
ter and she was at the butcher's shop pur- 
chasing the fowl. 

“Shall I draw it for you, madam?” ask- 
td the butcher, after she had given the or- 

f. 

_ No, thanks,” she replied, “your descrip- 
tion of it is quite sufficient.” 
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Lake Erie School 
of 
Speech-Reading 
2638 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MRS JAMES R. GARFIELD 
Principal 


Graduate Kinzie School of 
Speech-Reading 


THE CASE SCHOOLS 
OF LIP-READING 
of 
Southern California 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 
Private instruction in lip-reading in both the 
Nitchie and the Muller-Walle Systems by private 
individual lessons and in s practice classes. 
Normal Training Teachers’ Course to qualified 


applicants for private work and in public school 
teaching. The Nitchie diploma will be awarded. 


Los Celifecnia 
322 First Trust Bldg 


THE KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF 
/ LIP-READING 


MRS. VERNA OWEN RANDAL, Principal 
Authorized to give the Nitchie Diploma to qualified 
applicants 
PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


Representatives in Kansas City of the RADIOEAR 


600 Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 
MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 
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MRS. THEODORE POINDEXTER 
1425 Taylor Street SAN FRANCISCO 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Authorized to give the Teachers’ Normal Train- 
ing Course in the Nitchie and Muller- 
Walle Methods 


FRANCES HARROD DO 
KINZIE METHOD 

Normal Graduate New England School of 


1745 K Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Denver Studio of Lip-Reading 
MRS. MATHILDA W. SMITH, B.A. 


910 East Twelfth Avenue 
DENVER, COLO. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READIN 


(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller 
ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 


Normal Graduate of Nitchie School of Lip- 
Private Lessons Practice pre 
Conversation Classes ‘ 


504 


205 Fifth St. DES MOINES, I0W§ wi 


MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


33 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 


SERVICE to HARD of HEAR 


Classes—Private Instruction—Mechanical Aj 
Normal Course—Voice Training 

THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF {7 on 

LIP-READING me 

Louise Howell 952 Rose 


Salt Lake Studio of Lip-Reading 
MRS. ESTHER H. REES 
Class and Private Instruction 


435 East So. Temple 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


Teacher of Lip-Reading 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course in 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle “Methods 


617 Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all hinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deafened 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip- 
Reading to the Adult Deafened 


BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


MATA WESTERMAN 
School of Lip-Reading 
700 Pittsburgh Building 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Camp Peter Pan 
for 


Deafened Children 


“LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L 
PETER PAN CALLS YOU . 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervisiot 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods 
TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 
TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 
TO Camp over Lake ail] 
A Home Camp for a limited number of Det 
ened Children 4-12. Oral Method only. 
$250. Pony riding and Tutoring are incl 
in fee. klet. 

ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St. BROOKLYN, NEW 
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Wife: “Do you think more of that old 


@ radio than you do of me?” 


Husband: “Well, dear, I get less inter- 


—Boston Transcript. 


Well, Why Not?—Little Bessie had 
just received a bright, new dime and was 
starting out to buy an ice cream soda. 

“Why don’t you give your dime to the 
missionaries ?”” asked the minister, who was 
present, jestingly. 

“I thought about that,” replied Bessie, 
with a slight hesitation, ‘‘and I think I will 
buy the ice cream soda and let the druggist 


@ give the money to the missionaries.” 


Mental Test.—At a teachers’ meeting 
one of those present created some excite- 
ment by propounding the following: How 
can five persons divide five eggs so that 
each will receive one egg and yet one egg 
will still remain in the dish? After the 
group had about decided that the only solu- 
tion would be the preparation of an ome- 
lette, the teacher asking the question re- 
vealed the answer. “One person,” she said, 
“merely takes the dish with the egg in it!’ 
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The American Federation 
of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


Promotes and assists the establishment 
of local organizations for the 
deafened 


“ 
Is your group a Constituent Body? 
Write to the Secretary for particulars 


1601 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lip Reading and Speech Correction 


Adults Children 
ELLA M. BRAUNLICH 
154 East 79th Street 
NEW YORK 


MRS. MONTEGUT’S SUMMER HOME 
FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
Oral Method Used Exclusively 
Capable Normal Graduate in charge 


Ages 6 to 12. Open June, July, August. Hour’s 
drive from New Orleans. 
Limited Number. 


MRS. J. O. MONTEGUT 
LaPlace, La. 


Let Us Help You Unfold Your Plans 
for 
“The happiest summer I’ve had for 
years” 

That is what they say at 
BURLINGTON-ON-LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN, VERMONT 

Write to August 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
of SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street BOSTON, MASS. 


July 


PHIPPS UNIT 


IS DESIGNED TO 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It quickens sound perception. Through bone 
conduction radio sound frequencies are brought 
within hearing range, eliminating nerve strain 
perceptibly. Many deafened now for the first 
time hear and enjoy radio. Complete unit 
supplied at small cost. 


Write for folder 


D. C. PHIPPS 
Offices 
3806 Beverly Bivd. 51 Gloucester St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 
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The Volta 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 


Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


3114 PLUM ST. 


Aldina A. L. Galarneau, B. S. 
LIP-READING 
Individual and Group Instruction 
Normal Graduate of Muller-Waile School of Boston 
Classes Held Weekly at Greenfield, Mass. 
18 Forest Park Avenue Springfield, Mass. 


NEW TIME LIMIT 


FOR ADVERTISERS AND PROSPEC.- 
TIVE ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Volta Bureau 
by the 3rd of the month preceding that of issue, 
if proof is desired; otherwise the 8th of the pre- 
ceding month will be in time. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
PRACTICE DEPARTMENT 


EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B. 
203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Just Published 


THE NEST 
by 


Henrietta C. Barr and Mina P. Drew 
Oral School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids 


The authors have told in simple narrative form 
the story of a family of birds from spring to fal 


migrations. 
The book was used, with marked success, by 2 
second grade-class of small day children. 


Miss Mabel E. Adams, Principal of the Horedl 
Mann School for the Deaf, read the manuscript for 


the publishers and states: “I think it will prove an 
ideal reading and language book for the deaf. The 
pictures are perfectly charming, and express the 
exact meaning of the text quite miraculously.” 


Correspondence invited 
Price $1.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS, 


Me 


plea 
stile 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
104 Rowland St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, erg and MULLER-WALLE 


le 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 


HOW JESUS SHOWED GOD TO THE 
PEOPLE 


A life of Christ, containing the 4-Gospel complex, with 
short commentaries in simple terms, for deaf pupils in 
the top grades of our schools. The book is delight- 
fully easy to understand. It contains 222 pages 
5 1-2 inches by 7 3-4 inches, printed in large type. 
Price, postpaid $1.35. Order from Barton Senseni 
201 W. Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


MOBILE SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
FOR ADULT DEAFENED 
Nitchie Method 
MISS HELEN B. FOWLKES 
Graduate Teacher 
162 S. Georgia Ave. MOBILE, ALA. 


Training Course 


for 


_ TEACHERS OF HARD OF HEAR: 


ING CHILDREN IN PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


July and August 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Also Regular, Advanced and Normal 
Courses in Kinzie Method 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 
175 Dartmouth Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANNA L. STAPLES 
CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


ENA G. MACNUTT? 
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May, 1930 


Looks Into Books 


A Group of Library Books 
The Library Edition of the Silent Read- 


} ing Hour Series, from the Wheeler Cont- 
pany, is a group of three books edited by 
4G. T. Buswell and W. H. Wheeler. While 
7 there is nothing about the books to suggest 


the school reader, ‘Happy Days” is adapted 
to first and second sake in public school, 
“True Stories’ to second and third, and 
“Adventure Stories” to third and fourth. 
The stories in each are of childish interests, 


pleasingly told, and the language is neither 


stilted nor too diffuse. The books lend 
themselves admirably to use on schoolroom 
library tables and in intermediate book- 
shelves. The binding is pretty but substan- 
tial, the illustrations attractive, the paper 


} unglazed and consequently restful to the 
ee, and the type large and clear—Lucile 
Moore. 


The Parents’ Bookshelf 


Teachers or mothers who have not al- 
ready made the acquaintance of The Par- 
ents’ Bookshelf, a ten-page reading list 
designed as a guide to the new literature on 
child training, may secure a sample copy by 
sending 10c in stamps to the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Prepared in cooperation 
with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the folder suggests books which 
translate the results of scientific research 
into everyday terms. 

Under classifications such as training of 
parents, mental, social and physical develop- 
ment, work, play, and good manners, are 
listed from five to twelve books, each char- 
acterized by a few comments. Pamphlets 
which can be obtained free or at nominal 
cost are also mentioned. Another feature is 
a page devoted to the grouping of books 
t0 form basic libraries for clubs or study 
— at expenditures ranging from $5 to 
25. 

The list is planned as a reading guide for 
Patents and as a possible study outline for 
Women’s clubs, P.-T. A.’s and other seri- 
ously minded groups. Quantity prices range 
from $1.60 per hundred to $12.00 per 
thousand. 
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Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
Series 1, [I and IIT............. $35.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 


MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School 
Central Church of Christ 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 
MARIE L. SLACK 


428 Caesar Misch Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Some Phonic Workbooks 


“My Workbook in Phonics’ is an addi- 
tional seatwork tool in the Marjorie Hardy 
series, issued by the Wheeler Publishing 
Company, Chicago. In the foreword a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the phonics of 
oral reading and the phonics of silent read- 
ing: these little books are designed to aid 
the child in attacking new words found in 
silent reading, and presuppose a normal 
vocabulary. Part I. is devoted to initial 
phonetic elements, both consonant and 
vowel; Part II. to the long and short 
vowels. In both parts there are marginal 
words to cut out and paste into elliptical 
statements after matching them with the 
same words under illustrative pictures; and 
other interesting devices. The new words 
are presented in contextual manner, and all 
the words in the book are included in the 
International Kindergarten Union list of the 
spoken vocabulary of children before enter- 
ing school.—Lucile M. Moore. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday, Inclusive 
Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


480 Lexington Avenue 


Social Center for the Deafened of All es in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exhibition of Hearing Aids, Recreation and other 
activities. 

Our Open Door Invites You 


with many of the problems of 


The Volta R 
~ Home and School 


(Continued from Page 234) Wi 
gerated or suppressed, and there is 
that a large portion of such distortion coumaR¢ 
be avoided by careful and intelligent traif 
ing. This book is an excellent guide fi 
parents, teachers, supervisors and others comm 
cerned in the training of children, whe 
hearing or deaf. It deals wisely and reaim 


life, including parent-child and 
child relationships, discipline, habits, ten 
encies, sex, intelligence, etc. 

You can help “Home and School’’ by a 
cepting the invitation in the center of pag 


234. 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1713 H Street, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretam§ 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING WELCOMES ALL 
THE DEAFENED 


Departments 204 U. B. ANNEX 
ire A Social Center 
2313 Ashland Avenue Toledo, Ohio Free Lip-Reading and Employment Bureau 


The Deafened Always Welcome 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THER 
HARD OF HEARING 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING 
An Educational and Social Center for the 
Deafened 
Visitors Cordially Welcomed 
CORA A. CRAWFORD, Secretary 


- 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

63 S. HIGH STREET (Opposite the Capitoliiie 
Visitors Welcome All the Year Round 


MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Executive Secretary and Graduate Teacher of 
Speech-Reading 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
OF BALTIMORE 


(For the advancement and welfare of the hart Bt 
of hearing) é 


LEAGUES 


3 E. Centre Street LTO 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult — 


Saturday 9 to 1 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Re Secretary 
1641 Hennepin Avenue 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OFF 
LIP-READING 
MISS HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Daily News Bldg. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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